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PUBLIC LANDS. 
DOCUMENT LAID BEFORE CONGRESS AT 
THE LAST SESSION 
Statements respecting the sale of the Public Lands, 
The quantity of the unappropiated lands lying 
east of the river Mississippi, has been esiimated at 
200 millions of acres. The quantity west of that ri- 
ver, for want of definite boundaries, cannot, with 
any degree of accuracy, be estimated. Calculating 
on the establishment of three additional states, all 
fronting on that river, and extending a convenient 
depth back, and still leaving in their rear, and on 
their north west limits a widely extended space for 
the Indians to occupy, within the boundaries of the 
United States, the unappropriated lands within 
those states, together with Louisiana, may be esti- 
mated at one hundred millions of acres; of these 
three hundred millions, more than one half is sub- 
ject to the Indian title. 


The sales made by authority of the Congress un- 
der the confederation, were—three tracts, by spe- 
cial contracts with the Board of Treasury, at 2 3 of 


.a dollar per acre: in virtue of which were granted, 


To the state of Pennsylvania, Acres, 202,187 
the Ohio Company, “964,285 
John C. Symmes and associates, 964,540 

By public sales, under the ordinance of the 

_ 20th of May, 1785, at mot less than 1 dol- 
lar per acre, 72,964 


In Alabama, by individuals, 3,068,136 
Yotal balance outstanding, 3,079,393 
The total due by- purchasers of lands 

north-west of the river Ohio, in the 

state of Mississippi, and the Alabama 

territory, on the 30th of Sept. 1818, 12,472,734 
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Total sold under the former government, 1,487,986 


There were sold under the act of the 18th of 
May, 1796, before the establishment of the land of- 
fices, at not less than 2 dollars per acre, 

At Pittsburg, 43,446 
Philadelphia, 5,120 


Total under said act, 48,566 


The total sales of Land in Mississippi and Alabama, 
from the opening of the several land offices in 
that State and Territory, to the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1818. 


Acres, 2,514,111. Purchase n:oney, $7,950,660. 


For which balance in Mississippi, dve on 
that day by individuals, $2,102,852 
Total balance outstanding, 3,312,342 











The sales made in the last quarter of the vear 
1818, are not embraced in this statement. 
Norse—Fractions of dollars and of acres are omitted. 


The several acts passed for the relief of the pur- 
. chasers of public lands. 


When passed. Term of payment extended, 
15th April, 1806, 5 and a haif months. 
2d March, 1809, 2 years 
30th April, 1810, 2 years 
23d April, 1810, 2 years 
30th April, 1812, 3 years 
3d March, 1813, 3 years 
19th February, 1814, 3 years 
4th February, 1815, 3 years 
24th April, 1816, 2 years and 8 months, 
Wth April, 1818, to 31st March following 


A bill passed the Senate for the same purpose, 
at the present session. [And finally pened} = 
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JOEL BARLOW. 


Remarks of Joel Barlow, Esq. in conversation wit! 
; a citizen of Washington. 


Saturday, June 17, 1809.—In history, poe- 
try, and perhaps in mathematics, the English 
writers excel those of France. She has pro- 
duced many eminent mathematicians; but 
Newton was a giant. The French are supe- 
rior to the inglish in moral philosophy and 
chemistry. 

Voltaire was a philosopher; I think more 
highly of him than the people of this country 
generally do: his universality of genius con- 
sisted chiefly in turning from one subject to 
another. His writings shook the Gallic 
church to its foundation, and contributed 
greatly to the French Revolution. ‘The 
present race in France are indebted to Vol- 
taire for sentiments which probably never 
would have existed in their minds but for his 
writings, and of which they are not perhaps 
conscious. 

It is not true that “ time brings all things 
to light.” There are many circumstances 
respecting the French Kevolation which are 
known without the walls of Paris. {t cannot 
be doubted but that the expedition to Ireland, 
under Hfoche, would have succeeded, if Bar- 
ras, President of the Directory, had not been 

as it is said) bribed by the English ministry. 

foche received orders te embark on board a 
particular frigate, and afterwards to stay in 

ort for several days. The fleet sailed for 
Rated without him; but not knowing where 
to land, cruized about the coast, waiting for 
him, until a violent storm arose, shattered 
and dispersed the flect, and drove them into 
Bantry Bay. When Hoche had arrived 
there it was too late for him to do any thing; 
the enemy had taken the alarm, and were 
prepared to meet him It is said that the 
captain of the frigate, instead of steering for 
Ireland, put out to sea. Some one on board 
who knew the destination of the frigate, told 
Hoche, who was lying sea-sick in the cabin, 
that he had been betrayed and sold. He 
rose and examining the compass, found the 
vessel was not going towards Ireland—then, 
threatening to hang up the captain, he forced 
him to steer towards Ireland. If this story be 
true, it may one day be told by English histo- 
rians, to whose government alone it can bt 
known; but it proves the maxim is not yet ve- 
rified, that “time brings all things to light.” 
General Hoche was 2n ardent Republican, 
and disliked the Directory—some of whon 
were honest, but not men of much talents. — 
Barras was extremely prodigal. 

That a great lawyer seldom makes a great 
statesinan, and vice versa, is owing to the 
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human mind not being broad ‘enough to em. 
brace more than one subject. It rarely hap- 
pens that man can be eminent in more than 
one artor science. But it is not often on ac- 
count of any peculiarity in the law thatit ig 
difficult for a lawyer to become a statesman, 
Phe practice though not study of law tendste 
narrow the mind and disposition, and it is sel. 
dom agreeable to a person fond of general |i- 
terature. 4 practised law twoor three years 
and could have got on well enough, bat my 
inclination led me another way. 

Frivay, July 7, 1809.—Knowledge in a re. 
public ought to be the criterion of respect 
To substitute property as a qualification for 
voting, is degrading the highest dignity ina 
free government. 

A knowledge of the affairs of France will 
be no disadvantage in writing the historv of 
the United States. I have heard Mirabeay 
speak in the National Assembly; he was the 
most natural orator in the world. Man 
members who could not speak furnished him 
with ideas. Whatever was in the minds of 
others, he could make his own. He was ex- 
cessively profuse with respect to money—al- 
waysin debt. Ido not think he died other« 
wise than by natural means. Had he lived 
and continued on the republican side, he 
could have crushed the faction of Robes. 
pierre, and prevented their rising. There 
were many men of great minds in the Nation- 
al Assembly. I donot know that their ideas 
were systematized. But the Assembly was 
too numerous; they could not understand, not 
indeed act, on the infinite number of local 
subjects from all parts of Franee. This 
greatly injured the a It would have 
been better if France had been divided into 
20 or 50 sections, under the government of 
of legislatures, while the National Assembly 
should have acted on external subjects. Brisot 
was almost the only man in France who une 
derstood our system of Federative Govern- 
ment; but his attempt to introduce it into 
France was ill-timed. It was thought such 
an arrangement would produce divisions and 
civil warin France. This proposition caus- 
ed the death o the Gironde party, and the 
cepublic was declared one and indivisible. 

When the National Assembly framed the 
constitution of 1790, I thought at the time 
they did not go far enough; they should have 
abolished monarchy. But on further reflec- 
tion—from the wealth and power of the aris- 
tocratic party—-:rom the ignorance of the 
people, and want of virtue, (though there was 
a great deal of virtue among the people,) I 
thought that the way fora republic must be 








cleared by a gradual illumination and im- 
proveinent, . " 
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The condition of the French people is in- 
finitely better than before the Revolution. 
The lands belonging to the church, crown and 
nobles, were divided among them, and there 
are now four proprietors oi land to one be- 
fore. It is true Bonaparte crushes them 
down with his sceptre; but this is chiefly felt 
in raising conscripts for his armies; but these 
are, in general, young men who have nothing 
to do, and are as well in the army as any 
where else. Besides the raising of an army 
of 80,000 men is no more felt in France than 
that of 10,000 would be here. Ifa prince of 
weak mind succeeds Bonaparte, the condition 
of France may be worse than at present; for 
in proportion to the weakness of the head, 
will be the extortion and oppression of in- 
ferior officers. But the vigor of Benaparte’s 
government prevents subordinate oppression. 

I dined at Hamburg about 12 years ago, 
with the German poet Klopstock, on his birth- 
day, which was celebrated with the ringing 
of bells, firing guns, and demonstrations of 
joy, equal to those in America, on the birth 
day of Washington. His Messiah is consi- 
dered equal to Paradise Lest. His imme- 
diate neighbours, and indeed all Germans 
looked up to him as a superior being. In- 
deed, 1 think no poet ever lived, who enjoy- 
ed his name so much as Klopstock. He died 
about 10 years since, at an advanced age. 

July 27, 1809.}—What I have stated in the Co- 
Jumbiad respecting an universal language is a mat 
ter of fancy: it must depend, not on legal regulations, 
but on the progressive improvements of society and 
on the agreement of the learned. The number of 
languages in Europe is diminishing: for the tenden- 
cy of civilization is to lessen the number of nations, 
and, of course, of languages.. The Phytick, spoken 
only among the common people in Germany, is 
wearing out. So are the Irish, the Flandrican, the 
Hungarian languages; the Welsh has long been ex- 
tinct; the Danish will be supplanted by the German 
language; and the existence of the Swedish will de- 
pend on political considerations. 1 have known 
families in Germany who did not understand the 
High German, and spoke only the Phytick lan- 

lage. . 

The.French people think their language will be- 
come universal, or gain the ascendant over that of 
any other nation. But I am of a different opinion. 
The Spanish language will be spoken through all 
South America, and, of course, by a greater num- 
ber of individuals than the French. But I think the 
English language will probably be spoken more 
widely than any other. Ifthe British retain or in- 


‘crease their possessions in Hindostan, their lan- 


guage will prevail. In the continent or island of 
New Holland, it will be the only tongue spoken; 
and in all North America it will be the universal 
language. Hence I believe that the English lan 
guage will be spoken by a greater number of per- 
sons than any other on the face of the earth. 

My reflections of late have been, that more dan- 
ger is to be feared from the states, by withdrawing 
from our confederacy, than from the federal rovern- 
ment. We are surrounded, on the south and north, 


by Spaniards and Britons, who may be able to de» 
tach a portion of the states from our confederacy. 
The best mode of perpetuating the union is by in- 
tersecting the United States with roads and canals; 
for mutual interest will prove the strongest bond of 
Union. If the government kept up large armies 
and navies, this would prove more fatal to the inde- 
pendence of the states. When I wrote my letters 
from France, I thought I perceived a tendency in 
the measures of the federal government towards 
consolidation. It hasbeen the practice in Congress, 
for men who wish to be popular, to support the 
powers of the individual states Mr. Jefferson com- 
menced the system, and with the best views, of re- 
ferring every thing to the states; but, within.the 
two or three last years, I have understood, (though 
he never told me so,) that he thought he had car- 
ried the system too far. Yet { think that no dan- 
ger. need be apprehended either from the states or 
the national government to each other, if the pow- 
ers of the latter were accurately defined, and if the 
national government could exercise no powers but 
such as were expressly delegated, leaving no room 
for implication or constructive interpretation. If 
the powers of the national government are too lit- 
tle, let them be enlarged as occasion may require. 
The jealousy entertained by the people respecting 
the national government is salutary and wholesome. 
Friday, August 19, 1809] The French are not 
an enlightened nation, except in the physical scien- 
ces—they had organized no system of public liberty. 
they ran through all the changes of several years 
before you could convince them of the propriety of 
two branches of the legislative body. The great 
powers vested in the Directory, the command they 
had over a million of troops, and the corruption of 
some of the members of the Directory, induced a 
change of the constitution. Men of property were 
glad of any change, for none could render them 
more insecure. Bonaparte eajoled them, by, de- 
grees, ito monarchy. Had he disclosed his object, 
in 1799, of hereditary power, he could not have 
|succeeded; he would have been put to death. The 
people of this country do not know the good he 
has done in France, thongh he has done a great 
deal of mischief. I was acquainted with him before 
he went to Egypt: In his manners he was unsocial; 
in mixed companies he would not talk, unless he 
could get some one into a corner, and he would 
converse on more serious and important subjects 
than usually are discussed in such circles, To men 
of distinction he was attentive, such as Charles 
James Fox. Ihave heard Fox speak in Parliament, 
but not on anv great occasion. His concepions 
were rapid—his utterance was rapid, but shrill and 
unharmonious—his gestures awkward. He was 
adored by his friends: he had all the, simplicity of 
a child, and more than many children possess. £ 
have seen him leaning against a door, going on its 
hinges, and rubbing his back against it while con- 
versing with ladies This appeared like embarrass- 
ment, but it was not. Such a man could not go into 
any company where he was not superior to any one. 
The most perfect likeness, or representation, of 
Fux, in person and face, is Nicholas King, the sur- 
veyor of this city. Human art could not make a 
more accurate resemblance; his eye is not so ex- 
pressive, nor his eyebrow quite so heavy as that of 
Mr. Fox. Pitt was a different man from Fox, in 
many respects; he, too, was an awkward man; all 
his friends were political friends; he had none of 
the attractions of Fox. 








‘Vhe change that has taken place in Europe is 
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great. Old prejudices, old systems and habits of 
thinking are decaying. The nobility of Bonaparte 
are military characters; and, though men of no edu- 
cation generally, yet they have acquired a military 
education, which includes a good deal of other 
knowledge; and their superiority over the heredita- 
ry noblesse of Europe is vast. Place one of Bona- 
parte’s nobles in company with twenty of the others, 
you will see the striking difference. The common 
people have sense enough to see this; and that 
merit or excellence does not flow in the blood — 
This alone will have a great effect on the existing 
governments of Europe. In Spain there are many 
men of sense; if the Junta can succeed in establish 
ing the Cortes, it will be productive of great bene- 
fit. The Cortes will meet and enquire into griev- 
ances and their causes; they will see that the power 
of the monarch is too great, &c. This will produce 
a new order of things; provided the people have a 
retty fair representation in the Cortes. Though 
Bonaparte’s character is much censured, yet Charles 
V of Spain, who subverted the Spanish liberties, 
was a great rascal, and far exceeded him. The 
— of Bonaparte is absolute. It is true, that in 
‘vance there 1s not liberty of speech. There are spies 
in the coffeehouses, &c. where no one attempts to 
carry on political conversation. Whether the French 
will re establish a republic, } cannot tell. They 
will not place another Bonaparte on the throne; 
nor will they call a Bourbon to it; nor do 1 think 
they will try a republic. ‘There are many republi- 
cans in Paris; but what will be done cannot be 
known, unless by one who is on the spot. 
Bonaparte does not levy taxes but with the con- 
sent of the legislative body; nor does he raise the 
conscripts. ‘He possesses an initiative, which is a 
vast power. He might do these things without the 
Senate’s consent; but it is understood that, if they 
wish an amendment, they may reject the bill, and it 
will afterwards be passed in another form. This is 
only to save appearances, Yet the king of Great 
Britain possesses as much power; for the parliament 
is perfectly at his control. If the people of Eng- 
land were fully and fairly represented, the case 
would be otherwise; but at present there is no real 
check on the monarch. 
Saturday, Sept. 8, 1809.]}—There is a similarity of 
ideas in my “ Advice to the Priviledged Orders” 
and in “ Godwin’s Political Justice,” particularly in 
the chapter on Administration of Justice At the 
time | wrote that work, I was not acquainted with 
Godwin; after its publication, he came to see me.— 
He one day called me in, and showed me two or 
three chapters, which he had written of his Politi- 
cal Justice. Soon after, I went over to France, and 
during my absence his work was published. His 
system is wire-drawn, and not adapted to the pre- 
sent staté of society, nor to one of which we have 
any idea. I do not think that society can exist 
without a regular government, or with property in 
common. When Godwin published Political Jus- 
tice, he was a young man, (about 35,) but in the 
Jatter editions he has expunged the most excep 
tionavie parts, though 1 am not sufficiently conver- 
sant with the work to state them. He lives near 
Londova, on a moderate income, with frugality. His 
present wife gets something" by translating French 
novels. Ido not know that he has any other chil 
dren than the one by Mary Wolsionecraft. I was 
acquainted with her; she was a woman of great ori- 
ginal genius. Goodwin is an amiable, benevolent 
man. 1 have heard that he is writing a History of 
England. Iwish he may. lt has been written in 








a tory spirit, by other authors. His largest work 
on which he bestowed most labor, is the Life of 
Chaucer; but it is ttle read. The English govern. 
ment would have prosecuted Godwin, but the price 
of his Political Justice saved him. From people 
who could afford to purchase a book in two yo. 
lumes quarto, the government had nothing to fegr, 
Paine would not have been prosecuted for his 
‘Rights of Man,” if the price of it had been only 
half a crown. But it was sold for six-pence; two 
hundred thousand copies distributed through G, 
Britain and Ireland, produced an immense effect. 
There are more republicans in England than in any 
country on earth, the U. States included. Seven 
years peace would produce a revolution; and the 
English ministry must always be engaged in war to 
support their government. For no honest mag 
would wish to embarrass the government by propo. 
sing any reforms during time of war. William Pitt 
was not an honest man; he merely proposed reform 
asa means of getting into power. He opposed the 
war with France, but, being overruled by the cabi. 
net, he was obliged to justify it. 

In the United States, there is little encourage- 
ment for literature. No man can earn a subsistence 
by it. It will require half a century to do so. The 
only author I know, who has made money by his 
writings, is Peter Pindar. Poetry should be attend. 
ed to only as an ornament. 

In France there is no imprisonment for debt. 4 
person cannot be arrested and held to bail, but 
must be summoned two or three times to appear.— 
The sheriff cannot levy execution on the person, if 
he finds no goods or property. The only case in 
which imprisonment is permitted is, when a mer. 
chant negociates a bill of exchange, he may be im- 
prisoned if there be no goods to satisfy judgment; 
The debt must be contracted strictly in the course 
of trade; if it be on land, he cannot be imprisoned, 
No man, in France, is allowed to trade without a 
license first obtained. I have been opposed, for 30 
years, to imprisonment for debt, and when a young 
man I used to dispute about it. My letter to the 
National Convention of France contained merely 
texts to enlarge on, and therefore my remarks on 
imprisonment for debt were brief. 

Thursday, Oct 19, 1809.}—I have read your va- 
rious orations with a great deal of pleasure. In 
your speech on Imprisonment for Debt, you have 
said all that can be said on the subject: the argu- 
ments are obvious, and you have strongly enforced 
them 

I have suspected for some time, that, in the 5th 
chapter of Advice to Privileged Orders, I was mis- 
taken relative to the subject of direct taxes. I was 
then enthusiastic, and believed that, under a good 
government, great things might be performed b 
the people. But, on subsequent reflection, I thi 
that a government ought to take money from that 
source whence it is most easily obtained, and that 
is, from the merchants. It is much more conve- 
nient than going to each individual in the country, 
and demanding his quota of taxes. The nature of 
our federative government, too, furnishes an ex- 
ception to the system of direct taxes. And it is 
much easier to pay off our national debt by the 
present mode than by the direct mode of taxation. 

1 am glad that my reply to Bishop Gregoire is 
deemed satisfactory. I have received complimen-' 
ry letters from Mr Jefferson, Bishop Madison, aud 
several persons in Philadelphia, respecting it. 

Tuesday, March 27, 1810.]—In the present state 
of society there is perhaps a necessity for lawyers; 
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but, if justice could be easily obtained, no such ne- 
cessity would exist. The parties might be left to 
state their ownstory; though it might be proper for 
advocates to be employed solely for the purpose of 
preparing the case in writing, for the consideration 
of the court. At present, the study of the pleadings 
is more perplexed and intricate than any other part 
of the law; and the right and justice of a cause ar: 

often defeated by minute exceptions in matter of 
form. I practised the law about two years. but I 
did not like it. It appeared to be an unfair busi. 

ness; I know nat how far the practice in Maryland 
is formed upon the English model, but in Connec- 
ticut itis much moresimple than in any other state. 

Question—How_ is it, sir, that Connecticut 
abounds with republican institutions, and yet the 
great body of the people are federalists? 

Answer —Why, sir, they do not know what to be 
at. “The people are republican in their feelings; 
but the priests, some years ago, taught them to 
believe that Mr. Jcfferson is no Christian, and ever 
since they have felt a hatred to him and those by 
whom he is supported. 

Wednesday, June 13, 1810 ]—Cheetiiam sent me 
his Life of Paine. It is an infamous production 
He wrote to me for information respecting him, 
and I replied to him pretty roundly. (Mr. Barlow 
here read the letters.) It was not Paine’s Age of 
Reason, but his political writings, which have made 
the federalists his enemies. I remember, when I 
left Connecticut for Europe, that the sentiments of 
the leading characters there on religion were very 
different from what they appear to be at present 
When Paine was imprisoned, he was brougiit to my 
house at night; on his request, his papers were left 
with. me to examine, which eccupied me three or 
four hours. Nothing against the French govern- 
ment was found in them; he was then committed to 
prison. His works on the Christian religion have 
much injured the effect of his political writings 

During some part of the French revolution, | 
thought myself in great danger. 

I was intimately acquainted with Sir James 
Mackintosh, who is now a judge in India. He isa 
most eloquent writer. But, having a family, and 
being as poor as a rat, the British government found 
means to silence him as a writer, and afterwards 
bought jin off. Milton is the father of republi 
canism, and the republicans in England venerate 
him more on account of his political writings than 
they do even on account of his poetry. ; 

In writing the history of the United States, I 
shallcummence with the revolutionary war, and 
give the history of our constitution. Afterwards, | 
May perhaps take up the history of the colonies; 
though it utfords me great political doctrines. Ido 
hot expect to make any thing by the work. 1 do 
not believe it willsell; but L write for thegood of 
posterity. Ifaman should come into this country, 
aid publisia work abusing Mr. Jefferson and the 
a ministration, accusing them of a connection with 
Bonaparte, and praising the English government to 
the skies, such a work would sell. ten to one faste 
than any other. Unfortunately, the republicans o 
America do not generaily read; all the reading is 
on the side of the federalists. There are now about 
a dozen reviews or magazines in the Unitgd States, 
and every one of them is federal. The republican 

magazines have failed through want of support. — 

Vhursday, July 26, 1810. —1 was intimately ac- 

quainted with David Williams Wis writings are 
well worth your perusal. He is a man who praises 
but little; he censures eminent writers pretty freely. 


He is now living in London on his fortune, which 
he made as a teacher of young men. He was for- 
merly a clergyman, and preached Deism, and com- 
posed aliturgy adapted to his views of religion. 

1 have been these five years telling every one 
who would hear me, that, of all forms of govern- 
ment of earth, Bonaparte most hates the American, 
and, of all men, he has the greatest hatred to Tho- 
mas Jefferson; because he thinks Mr. Jefterson is 
the soul of republicanism in this country, and on 
him it depends. I speak from my own knowledge, 
and say, there is no comparison between Bonsaparte’s 
hatred to America and to England. 


Wednesday, Oct. 1810.]—1 do not know of any 
collection of the writings of the Abse Maury. He 
made several speeches in the National Assembly, 
and was one of the most distinguished enemies to 
the revolution. He was forced to flee from France 
to Italy, and was then created Cardinal Maury. 1 
do not know where he at present resides. 


Wednesday, Nov. 7, 1810.]—The writings of 
Mary Wolstoncraft on. great boldness and inde- 
pendence of thinking She wrote a work cailed 
“ The Rights of Mankind,” which was the first an- 
swer published to Burke’s book on the French 
revolution. But her principal work is the Rights 
of Woman; it isdedicated to Talleyrand. He made 
a report to the French geass on the subject of 
education, and on a suitable provision for the clergy, 
which contains many new ideas. A great deal was 
done in behalf of education during the republic. 
Bonaparte has altered some of the regulations. ‘Ihe 
Polytechnic school in Paris is the first seminary in 
the world. i 

I have heard nothing about a National University 
for two or three years. if Congress would only 
grant a charter, the liberality of individuals, through. 
out the United States, would soon furnish ample 
endowments. 

Thursday, Nov. 8, 1810.]—In every Department 
of France, there is an agricultural society. The 
state of agriculture is very much improved since 
Arthur Young wrote-on the subject; chiefly by the 
division of lands, which formerly belonged to the 
crown, the nobles, and the church. There is 
more grain raised, and more attention paid to the 
soil, &e. 


T have lately made a calculation of the difference 
of expense in transportation by wagons between 
the roads in Franceé¢ ‘and those in the United States. 
From Paris to Bordeaux is about 400 miles, and the 
expense is 8 livres, or $1 50, for transporting 
goods, per quintal; while, trom Pittsburg to Phila- 
delphia (about 300 miles) the cost is five dollars. 
Che difference is wholly occasioned by the superi- 
ority of the roads in France over those in the United 
States. 


Thursday, March 14, 1:11.J—I think Cardinal 
Meury is the greatest man in France. He basa 
most powerful mind. He was one of the most dis- 








tinguished friends of the monarchy and the most 
formidable opponent to the friends of the revolution. 
The Emperor has !ately-created him Archbishop of 





France, and the Senate have confe:red upon hina 
particwar tlle. 
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SOUTH AMERICA™La Prata and Carn. 


J. E. Don Jose San Martin’s Address to the united 


armies of Andes and Chili. 


H.E. Don Jose San Martio, commander in 
chief of the united armies of Andes and Chili, 
grand officer of the legion of Merit, &c. to all 


the freemen and inhabitants of Peru. 


Citizens! In addressing you I am actuated 
only by the feelings which a freeman must ad- 
dress an oppressed people. The events which 
have transpired within the last 9 years, have 


established the solemn powers of the indepen 
dent states of Chili, and of the United Provin 
ces of South America, by whom I am ordered 


to enter your territory to defend the cause of 
your jiberty. That cause is identified with 


with their own, with that of the whole world 


and the means entrusted to me are adequate to 


the accomplishment of so souad an object. 


Ever since the wish for liberty was first evia- 
ced in several partsof America, the Spanish 
Agents have struggled to extinguish the light 
which was to shew ‘he Aimericans their chains. 


The revolution began to bring forih prodigies 
of good and evil, and the Vice Roy and Peru, 
dreading its progress endeavored to persuade 
you that it was in his power to extinguish in 
every inhabitant in Lima, even the sentiment 
of their sufferings and igaominy. The world 
saw with indignation American blood shed by 
Americans, and began to doubt whether the 


slaves were as guilty as their tyrants, and whe- 


ther these were to be more despised who pre- 


sumed to oppress liberty, than those who dare 


not todefend it. War raged tn this innocent 


country, but in spite of all the combinations of 


despotism, the rights of man began to be assert- 


ed and to trinmph in the midst of politica! dis- 


eentions. Thousands of Americans have fal- 
len in the field of honor or by th: hands of bir 


ed assassins; but the principles maintained 
from the purest motives have daily a: quired 


strength, and time, which regenerates all poli 


tical socicties, will soon shew the Peruvians, 


and decile the fate of South America. 

I come not a conqueror to establish another 
d-spotism; the state of things has paved the 
way for your political emancipation, ia which 
I am only an instrument of justice and aa agent 
of destiny. Aware of the horrors of war, ! 
have studied to accomplish my object in the 
manner most compatible with the interest and 
happiaesss of the Peravians. After the splen- 
did victory of Waipu, far from indulging the 
just feelings of revenge acainta barbarous az 
gressor, or the desire of retaliating the calami- 
ties inflicted on the Chilians, my conduct has 
afforded the strongest preof of my pacific sen- 


timents. I addressed your Vice Roy under | 
date of thelith of April last, representing to | 
him the trying juncture of affairs, impressing 
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upon him the strength of our two states 
if closely united, and the efficiency of their ar- 
mies—in short the inequality of the struggle in 
which was engaged. I represented to him that 
he alone must be answerable for all the conse. 
quences of war; to avoid which | proposed to 
him to convene the chief inhabitants of Lima, 
and to represent to them the sincere wish of the 
government of Chili and of the United Provin. 
ces, to accede to the declaration of their rights, 
and to allow them to adopt such a form of go- 
vernmeot as they should decree, promising that 
t would submit to their decisions, which would 
regulate my operations. This liberal propo- 
sition was rejected with contemptuous threats; 
and Lam thus driven by justice and common 
right to the last resort of force. The blood 
which shall be shed in this conflict, will recoil 
on the tyrants and their proud statelites. 

The sincerity of my intentions has been 
equally conspicuous since the battle of Chaca- 
buco. The Spanish army was completely de- 
feated. Chili declared herself an independent 
State, and her inhabitants began to enjoy in 
safety their property and the fruits of liberty, 
This exampleis the surest plede of my conduct 
The tyrants accustamed to misrepresent facts 
in order to light the torch of discord, have un- 
blushingly asserted that the moderation of the 
victorious army in Chili, was prompted only by 
their interest. Be it so. Dues it not prove 
that our interest isin unison with the liberty of 
the people’s. Can there be a safer foundation 


for confidence? The effect doubtless will be | 


the expulsion of the tyrants from Lima; and 
as the result of victory, the capital of Peru will 
behold, for the first time, her citizens assemb- 
ling to adopt a government of their free choice 
and to take their seat among the nations of 
the earth. The union of the three Independ- 
ent States will inspire Spain with a sentiment 
of her imbecility, and all other nations with 
respect. Let a central Congress, composed 
of the representatives from the three states, 
impart new vigor to their respective organiza- 
tion, and let the constitution of each state be 
established ia the midst of intelligence, of con- 
cord, aud of uuiversal hope.—'The annals of 
time exhibt no revolution so sptendid in its ob- 
ject, so indispensable to a people, so illustrious 
in the united wishes of so mauy hearts. 

Let vs follow with confidence the bright ca- 
reer which destiny unfold to us. Under the 
ewpie of new laws and new authorities, the 
came activity which achieved the revolution, 
will sustali us inevery species of labor and 
wultiply the blessings of society. In the first 
days of peace the roins which these grand po- 


titice | convulsions shall have spread over this 


continent, shall become like volcanic lava, 
which in time fertilises the same fields over 
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which it has rolled its devastating torrents.— 
‘Phen shall your land smile io all the luxurian 
cy of nature—then shall splendid cities arise 
embellished with the monuments or arts and 
science—then shall commerce spread his be- 
nign influence ovcr the immense regions na- 
ture has allotted to us. 

Americans! the armies of an insolent tyrant 
spread terror among a people whom they op. 
press; but those [ have the honor to command 
compelled to fight against tyranny, promise 
only friendship and protection to their brethern 
and wish only to deliver them from bondage. 
I pledge my sacred honor for the faithful fulfil- 
ment of this promise. Ihave made known to 
you my istentions and my duty—your conduct 
will shew wheiher you know your own,and whe- 
ther you deserve to be as the true sons of Peru. 

European Spaniards! I come not for your 
destruction. [come not to spread devastation 
The object of the war is to protect the honest 
and peaceful inbabitants, and to promote their 
welfare. Your future happiness depends on 
the prosperity and iadepenience of America 
You are sensible that Spainis reduced to the 
Jast stage of weakness and corruption. The 
revenues are exhausted; the state is burthened 
with an enormous debt, and whatis still worse 
terror and distrust forming the basis of her 


public measures, have reduced the nation to a! 
state cf gloomy pusillanimity and mute des-| 
pondency. The tiberty of Pera alone.can af- 


furd you retreat. Who of you is without friends 
in America? It depends only on yourselves 
to constitute a family of brothers. Respect to 
* persons, to property, and to the Holy Catholic 
Faith, are the Principles of the United Provin- 
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5th article of the armistice. They were pre- 
sented by the government of the United Pro- 
vinces, with the approbation of the covenant, 
by the captain general, and auxiliary comman- 
der in chief of Peru, Don Manuel Belgrano, 
who agrees to the following articles: 

Ist. That the armistice be continued with 
the same good faith, and mutual correspon- 
dence, which has been observed ’till now by 
both parties, and to confirm it more strongly, 
the armies and squadrons of the United Pro- 
vinces shall evacuate the territory of Santa Fe; 
the auxilliary forces ef which, shall, ia return, 
collect on the other side of the Salado, and 
each respectively shall be ready to march-the 
16ih inst. 

2d: With the great object of a general ad- 
justment, which shall seal forever the concord 
of people who are brethern deputies shall be 
appointed amply authorised by the government 
of Santa Fe, and that on the opposite shore of 
the Parana; they shall give notice of the re- 
sult of their negeciation in this place, the 8th 
of next May. 

5d. The troops of the, United Provinces, be- 
tween the rivers shall retire without stopping; 
to effect this, there shall be an officer with or- 
ders, (in accordance with those of the comman- 











Inhabitants of Peru! the eyes of all the world 
are fixed upon you. You will destroy the pre- 
judices which have existed against you for nine , 

- years. Should the world behold you now im-; 
prove this favorable occasion, your attitude | 
and your power will inspire respect.—Consi- | 


ces, and those I now solemnly guarantee. 
| 


| 





dant of the province) relating to the landing of 
the troops and the necessary boats and provi- 
sions for their transportation to St. Nicholas. 
4th. The free communication between the 
| armies of the United Provinces, shall be expe- 
| dited throuzh the territory of Sante Fe; but no 
| body of troops, exceeding 25, shall pass at 
once; and they shalt pay for the assistance gi- 
| ven.them whenever they ask an escort. 
5th. That the transfer may be hastened on 
all sides, relays shall be established which have 
been neglected owing to circumstances; and all 
the ways and roads, for commerce and com- 
munication with Santa Fe, and other points be- 
tween the rivers, and upper shore of the Parana 
shall be completely free, and without any res- 





der the destinies of thousands of future genera-  traint; as shall also be the points, subject to 


tions, when the common rights of men, so; 

long withheld from so many Peruvians shall be 

happy to unite myself with those institutions 

which shall have gratified the dearest wish of 

my heart, and shall haye accomplished the no- 

blest action of my life. SAN MARTIN. 
Il. Q. St, Jago de Chili, Nov. 13, 1818. 


BANDA ORIENTAL. 
Gazette Extraordinary of Buenos Ayres, 
Saturday, April 17th, 1819. i 

Negotiation between the Deputies of the Ban- 

da Oriental and those of the United Provin, 

ces of South America. 

The commissioners of the combined armies, 
who signed the armistice of the 5th ult, in Ro- 
salio assembled in Lorenzo,conformably to the 








the government of the United Provinces, 

6ih. In both territories, thieves may be par- 
sued, who endanger the security of the roads 
and that of the inhabitants in the peaceful pos- 
session of their dwellings; and force may be 
employed for protection, as the case requires; 
but on no other occasion shall an armed force 
be called into action. 

7th. During the present armistice, whatever 
difficulties occur, shall be settled by pacific 
and mediatory means, without recurring to 
arms, before making the ordinary reclama- 
tions. And thus we conclude this covenant, 
signed twice by the commissioners. 

Ratified by the commandants Estanislao Le-, 
pez and Manuel Belgrano. 
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VENEZUELA. 
PROVISIONAL ORDINANCE 
Of the Genéral Congress of Venezuela, for the direction 
the executive power of the republic. 


SIMON BOLIVAR, Presipent, &c. 

W iereas the national congress has decreed 
the following ordnance, for the conduct of the 
executive department of the government, that 
is to say, 

1. The supreme command of the military and 
naval forces for the republic, their organization 
and discipline conformable to the rules hitherto 
existing and till congress shall determine other- 
wise, shall reside in the president of the repub- 
lic. 

2. The executive shall nominate to ail offices 
and functions of the republic, until congress 
shall, by a special law, determine which of the 
public trusts shall rest in the congress itself. 

3. The president is the chief of the general 
administration of the republic. 

4. The president is charged with the preser- 
vation of order and tranquility throt-ghout the 
republic. 

5. It shall be his duty to lay before congress 
all complaints against persons charged with 
high crimes, felonies, misdeameanors in office, 
and malversation in office, usurpation, or ne. 
glect of duty, or incompetenry to perform the 
fonctions of stations to which they may have 
been appointed. 

6. From this obligation are excluded military 
¢rimes, which are to be determined by the 
criminal code until congress shall finally estab- 
lish the classification of the penal code. ¢ 

7. He appoints and revokes all diplomatic 
agents. 

8. He conducts all negotiations, with foreign 
nations, forming treaties of alliance, commerce 
and all other affairs which may be necessary to 
the good of the staie; subject however to the 
eppr'ation and ratification of congress. 

9. He is charged with the promulgation and 
execution of the laws and decrees of congress, 
aud s\in!! affix to tiem the seals of the republic. 

10. He orders the execution of the sentences 
which may be pronvunced by the congress, or 
by the judiciary power according to law. 

11. In cases of an extreme nature, he may. 
having just and adequate cause, suspend exr- 
cution of sentence, and refer the case back to 
the tribunal which passed sentence; and in case 
te tribunal shall adhere its sentence, it shail 
b« is duty to refer the case to congress, who 
will finally decide. 

12. In respect to humanity, the executive is 
authorised to mitigate, upon reasonable cause 
severe punishments, to commute them for mild- 

er punishments, or to pardon, even jn capital 
cases; but in the latter circumstance, the judi- 
ciary ‘shall be consulted, and remission or par- 
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don shall not take place, but when their infor. 
mation authorises it. 

13. The president is authorised, when he 

may deem it expedient, to publish a particalar 
or general amnesty, as it may appear to him 
bet adapted to the state of the country which 
may be in possession of the enemy, or as the 
measure may tend to terminate the war, 
_ 14. The president shall give to congress, or 
its acting committees faithful and exact periodie 
cal report and information of every description, 
discriminating between what may be made pub- 
lic—and what may be preserved from present 
publication, i in order not intefere with the pub- 
lic interests. 

15. The ministers and heads of departments 
whom he may nominate, shall give without de- 
lay, to congress every information that may be 
required of them, under the reservation of what 
is excepted in the preceding article, of which 
congress shall be the judge. 

16. He shall grant letters of marque and re- 
prisals, conformably with the law of nations, 
adhering tu the fcrms at present in use, until 
congress shall establish new forms. 

17. Asa sumptuary regulation, the president 
shall be invested with authority to raise troops 
and organize them, and receive persons from 
foreign nations, appoint them to duties and 
stations adapted to their qualifications, and di- 
rect their distribution; and he shall form con. 
tracts to sustain the armed force by sea and 
land 

Given in the national palace of Angostura, 18th 
Februarv, 18!9, and ninth ieee ee 
(Signed) A. ZEA, 
Attest—D. B. Unpanetra, ineean 

This act was communicated to the executive 
the same‘day, and proclaimed by the executive 
on the 25th February. 

Provisional! establishment of the departments 
of administration. 


SIMON BOLIVAR, &c. 

It being necessary to give to the public ad- 
ministration a provisional and eflicient organi- 
zation—it is decreed as follows: 

1. The administsation is arranged into three 
departments: viz. 

1. That of state and finance. 
2. Marine and war, 
3. Interior and justice. 

2 Each of these departments shall be under 
the direction of a secretary of state. 

3. The secretaries are, for the state and fi- 
nance sen’r Manuel Palacias. 

Marine and war, colonel Briseno Mendez. 

Interior and justice, D. B. Urbaneja. 

4. The attributes of those dapartments shall 








be regulated in detail by a special decree. 
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The same shall be printed and published 


for general information. 
Given in the national palace of Angostura, 27th 


b. 1819, and ninth of Independe.ce. 
¥ (Signed) S BOL'VAR. 


Provisional establishment of the judiciary power. 

1. The judiciary power of this republic shal! 
be invested in a supreme court, which shal! 
hold its sessions in the capital: and in such in. 
ferior courts as it shall be found necessary to 
be established in the interior of the public. 

2. The supreme court shall consist of five 
members; but for the present, three shall be 
sufficient. 

3. ‘The qualifications required to be appvint: 
ed to the function of a judge, are, that he shall 
be of the age of thirty, a resident citizen, of 
fair reputation, and an approved lawyer. 

4. Members of congress may be nominated 
to the judiciary now, under the present circum- 
stances. 

‘5. The judgess shall hold their appointments 
till a constitutional ordination may provide 
otherwise. 

6. The supreme court shall take cognizance 
of all complaints brought before it, as well 
from ministers, ambassadors, consuls, or diplo- 
Motic agents; previous netice having been gi- 
ven to the secretary of state; they shall receive 
appeals from the decisions in other tribunals: 
and complaints against any members of other 
tribunals who may be removed by congress, or 
by a delegation thereof, in conformity with the 
5th article: they shall be also competent to 
take cognizance of transactions which refer to 
treaties in conformity with the 8th article of 
the ordinance, provisionally establishing the 
executive power. é. 

7. The courts shall take cognizance of all 
appeals from all the inferior tribunals, without 
exception. 

8. None of the sentences of punishment pro- 
nounced by the inferior tribunals, shall take 
place without the previous sanction of the su- 
preme court. 

' 9. They shall take cognizance of cases of 
supplication. 

10. An attorney general of the republic shal! 
be created, to sustain thelaws and order on the 
part of the public. 

11. The courts shall conform themselves in 
the exercise of their functions to the laws and 
ordnances’ now existing, until congress shall 
otherwise ordain. 

12. All the sentenges of the court shall be 
founded on some specific law, applicable to the 
case. 

13. The court shall nominate all its officers. 

14. The courts shall form rules for the dis- 
patch and conducting of business. 
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15. The courts shall have the duty of exam- 
iag the qualications of lawyers, who must af- 
terwards present the decisions of the courts to 
ue executive, prior to the exercise of any 
“unctions. 


17. The seal of the republic shall be affixed 


‘0 all ihetr acts. 


Given in che national palace, of Angostura, 25th 
‘ebruary 1819, and ninth of independence. 
(Signed) - 5. BOLIVAR. 
P. Bs Menvez, Secretary of State. 
PEAU. 

~ arrival at N. York, on the 13th inst. 
uive3 the following information of the War 
against Peru. 

From the Log Book of the Boxer. 

“ Arriv.d at Lima on the 16th January, 1819 
The Spanish squadron, consisting of two fri- 
sates of 36 guns each, three sloops of war, 
‘wo brigs and about twenty gun-boats, were: 
noored in a line for the protection of the har- 
vor, as the Patriot squadron from Ciili were 
daily expected, under the command of Lord 
Cochrane. 

“ Feb, 20th.—The English frigate Andro- 
mache sailed with a convoy of merchant ves- 
sels for Valparaiso, in company with H. B. M,. 
sloop Blossom, bound to Rio Janeiro, with trea- 
sure. 

“ Feb. 26th—Thick foggy weather; at 3 
P. M.saw two frigates standing in for the har- 
bor, under U. S. colours; also, one 64, and a 
sloop of war. The forts commenced firing, 
which was returncd, when the action became 
general. All foreign merchant vessels having 
been previously, ordered outside of the line of . 
battle, were placed »between two fires; they 
however as soon as possible.nade sail and run 
out of gun shot, without receiving much dame 
age. At6P. M_ the firing on both sides ceas- 
ed, and Lord Cochrane anchored about four 
miles from the forts. The loss sustained by 
the Spaniards was five killed and several 
wounded. The loss of the Patriots could nor 
be ascertained. The captain of the Lautaro 
44 war severely wounded, and several other 
officers. The Patriot squadron consisted of 
one 64, twa 44 gun frigates, and ene sloop of 
20 guns, the whole commanded by Lord Coch- 
rane, who had declared all the coast of Pera 
under blockade, suffering, no-vessel to go in 
or out. He had taken a schooner from Balti- 
more about three miles from the harbor man- 
ned her, and sent her on a cruise to the leeward 
as was reported. 

“ April 29——Arrived at Valdivia, where the 
remainder of the Spanish army, under the com. 
mand of Gen. Saulchez, amounting to 800 men 
had just arrived, after travelling from Concep- 
tion. 
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“ April 30—An armed schooner, forme.ly 
the Shelby, of New York, arvived from Lima 
with dispatches, and myuoey for the troops —1 
was informed by the captain that Lord Coch- 
rane had landed 500 men at St. Ancho, a small 
village tothe leeward of Lima; the Vice Kiog 
had dispatched troops to assist the inhabitants 
The trovups at Lima are weil disciplined, cloth- 
ei and armed, amounting to 8000 men. 


was reported that the American frigate Mace- || 


donian, and Erie, sloop of war had arrived at 
Valparaiso.” 
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pronounced by Moses on him “ who remoweth his 
;neighbor’s land mark »” The land-mark is indeed 
| immoveable; for, though the marked trees at any 
fi one corner may be burut or destroyed, yet at the - 
|: distance of tialf a mile east, west, north, or south, 
‘there are other marked trees by which the true 
{corner may be found. In a single township there 
! are 182 marked trees, which, in the language of the 
' Geowneter, are Loci. Nothing less than the total 
destruction of all these Loci through a widely ex- 
| tended space can secure citect to the malicious de- 
sign. Very few disputes 2s to limit or boundary 
ican arise. Itis a subject of regret that the spirit 
_of this system was not, at an early day, adopted by 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and several other states. It 
' has been said, that, probably, as much money is an- 
| nually expended in those siates in land tithe litiga- 
‘tion as would defray their taxes for the support of 











Distribution of Caloric tor May, 1819. 


Ione. W. Mean for i 


Lat. N. of Capitol, the month. Highest. Lowest, | 
Wooster 4U 49) 4 ov OL 16 b+ 29 
Zuesville 3959 4 58 64 YU 88 42 
Cincinnatti 39 U6 7 GL 66 10. 86 42 
Jctierson- 
ville 58 03 8 34 69 19 88 50 
Huntsville 34 36 9 55 62 3i 87 42 





At Wooster, on the 20th. a severe frost destroyed 
the beans, the leaves of the oak, &c. 

At Zanesvil’e, on the 17th, frost, snow and hail. 

At Cincinnati, on the 4h, a sudden rise of the 
Ohio—more than ten feet in three days. 

At Huntsville, on the 18th and 19th, severe fro 
—cotton killed—farmers alarmed : 

It is proper to note, these late f-osts were so near 
ly at the same time, in places differing about six 
degrees in latitude, five degrees in longitude. 

In May, 1785, Congress xdopted the plan of lav- 
iny out the Public Lands in Townships, sia miles 

This plan has been followed in all surveys, | 
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sg'tare 
excepting that portion of public laud in Ohio, 
wich, by act of June 1, 1796, was appropriated for 
m:litarvy bountics for the army of the Revolution— 
that tract was Jivided into townships five miles square 
— The east and west bounduries of townships being 
meridians, it is evident that their approximation, 
though scarcely sensUle in a space of six miles 
would, if not corrected, throw into the form of « 
poralleliogram the township which, by law, was to 
be a square. To obviate this, the deputy surv; yors 
are wistructed to form a new buse or parallei to the 
equator, at every 240r SJ miles. The ‘corners of 
ench section and quarter section are defined by 
m irks, on at least two trees, whose species, cliame 
ter, distance and bearing, by the compass, are en- 
tered on the ficld notes. Lhe magnetic variation 
at the time of the survey is als, noted for cach 
tornship Each deputy surveyor deposits his ficld 
ne'esin the Gttice of the Surveyor General within 
whose district the land is. These notes are copied 
in'9 bound bueks—he is, also, by his contract, obli- 
ged to deliver to ue Surveyor Geacral three cupies 
of a_plat and description of each township, and 
frectional township’ Of these, pne cony is trans- 
mi‘ted to the General Laid Office; one to the Re 
givier of the Land O.ficein whose district the tand 
is; and he retains the other, which is copied into 
we ll boun? * 00'.s, of which he makes out a dupli- 
eo’, ove of which is retained and the other trans- 
mitte] to ti. Goneral Land Ofice. By this tulti- 
ph etion of authentic copies, and their deposition in 
th e different an} distant places, perfect security 
is‘ .' from fire or other accident. This wise sys- 


; 
| 


i 


‘the severest war. What« contrast betweenthe oc- 
‘ cupant of land by a doubtful title and the purchaser 
! fromthe United states! The jatter has a conscious- 
| ness of ‘security—tiis labors, his improvements, are 
| for himself anc. not for another—-he plants his orch- 
ards with a cheerfilheart—he knows that his pos- 


j| terity enjoy their fruits. 


To furnish the materials for an easy, certain, and 
' precise definition, five princtpal meridians have al- 
realy been designated and marke 

The first commences at the confluence of the 
Great Miami and the Onto. ‘This meridian, extend- 
e'to the north boundary of the United States, is 
450 miles in length. 

The second principal meridian commences on the 
west branch, at a point five miles south of -the con- 
fluence of Little Blue River with the Ohio—this 
meridian, extended to the north boundary of the 
United States, is 58u miles in length: it is crossed, 
}at the distance of 3) miles from its commencement, 
' by a base line or parallel to the equator, which has 

been extended through Tndiana and Niingis to the 
east branch of the Mississippi. 

The third principal meridian commences at the 
confluence of the Gbio and Mississippi—when ex- 
tended towards the northern boundary of the Uni- 
j ted States, it will reach the south shore of Lake 





' 


! 
| 


1) Superior, at the distance of 700 miles from its be- 


ginning. 
The fourth principal meridian was run for the 
purpose of surveys for military bounties for the 
soldicrs in the late war. It commences at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Illinois and Mississippi; when 
extended towards the north boundary, it will strike 
ithe south shore of Lake Superior at the distance of 
540 miles from its beginning. This meridian, at 
the distance of 72 miles from its beginning, is cros- 
sed by a base line or parallel to the equator. Five 
and a half million acres between the Illincis and 
Mississippi have been surveyed—from which have 
been selecied for bounties, three and a half million 
| saves of land, “ fit for cultivation”—the whole of , 
| which has been lecated and patented. 
| ‘The fifth principal meridian begins at the conflu- 
ience of the Arkansas and Mississippi rivers—it is 
crossed by a parallel to the equatoz, or a:base line, 
lat the distance of 6U miles from its beginning.— 
Township 53 north of that base has been surveyed. 
This meridian, extended to the north boundary, 
| will be $80 miles in leagth; and if continued south- 
lerly, will strike the coast of the Mexican Gulph, 
jat 359 miles distance from the mouth of the Arkan- 
‘$28, at a point en the coast of the Gulph, in latitude 
{29 degrees 30 minutes north, and in longitude 14 











tc. iakes away all temptation to incur the curse 


degrees west of the Capitol—ils whole length wil 
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Vor. VIII.) 
be 1,310 miles, equal to twice the length of the 


Kingdom of France. ; 
meen the west boundary of Pennsylvania, and 


the first meridian above described, are 


37 ranges. 
5 do. 
Between the first and second 1 
Metween the second and third 244 - 


Between the third and fifth 
Between the fifth and the west boun- " 
dary of Howard county, Missouri 324 do. 





125 ranges or 


750 miles. 

The principles re! . 

ic surveys in Alabama, h 
ema will, unquestionably, be adhered to, until 
the public surveys shall reach Astoria, at the mouth 
of Columbia river, in longitude 48 degrees west of 

itol. 

“i been said that “ man brings down the Hea- 

vens to the earth, for his convenience.” A few geo- 

graphical positions on the map of the public sur- 
veys, being accurately determined by astronomical 
observations, it is obvious that, with very little diffi 
culty, the longitude and latitude of every farm, and 
of every log-hut and court-house, may be ascertain- 
ed with great precision. This system owes its 
chief practical excellence lo the genius and the la- 

Lors of a distinguished mathematician and natural 

philosopher, Cotonel Jared Mansfield, now of the 

Military Academy at West Point, who was Surveyor 

General several years. ; : 
About sixty million acres (twice the extent of 

England) have been surveyed; (59,757,020) of 

which, in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, lilinois and Mis- 

souri, are 39,564,700 acres; and, in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, 20,192,310 acres, 

So wise, beautiful and perfect a system was never 
before adopted by any government or nation on 
earth. It is the “ eorte diaseise,” the divided feast 
of Homer. The government with a temper and 
spirit truly parental, has divided, for the children of 
the Republic, that patrimony in which they all have 
a right and an interest. J. MEIGS, 

General Land Office, June 29, 1819. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

@n the Pupulation and Tumuli of the Aborigines of 
North America. Ina letter from H. M. Bracken- 
ridge, Esq. to Thomas Jefferson. Head October 
1, 1813. : 
Baron Rove, July 25, 18135.—Sir: From a 

knowledge that, research into the history of the 

primitive inhabitants of America, is one of your fa- 
vorite amusements, I take the liberty of making 
this communication. My attention to the subject, 
was first awakened on reading, when a boy, the ob- 
servations contained in the “ Notes on Virginia,” 
and it has become, with me, a favorite theme of 
speculation. I often visited the mound, and other 
remains of Incian antiquity in the neighbourhood 
of Pittsburg, my native town, attracted by a pleas- 
ing interest, of which I scarcely knew the cause, 
and afterwards read, and heard with delight, what- 
ever related to these monuments of the first, or ra- 
ther carlier, inhabitants of my native country.— 

Since the year 1810, (without previously intending 

it) 1 have visited almost every thing of this kind, 

worthy of note, on the Ohio and Mississippi; and 


f this system have governed the 
Mississippi, and Louisi- 
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derings of fancy. The following is a sketch of the 
result of those observations : 
I. Throughout, what is denominated by Volney, 
the valley of the Mississippi, there exist the traces 
of a population far beyoed what this extensive and 
fertile portion of the continent, is supposed to have 
possessed : greater, perhaps, than could be sup- 
ported of the present white inhabitants, even with 
the careful agriculture practised in the most popu- 
lous parts of Europe, ‘The reason of this, is to be 
found in the peculiar manners of the inhabitants by 
whom it was formerly occupied; like those of Mex 
ico, their agriculture had for its only object their 
own sustenance—no surplus was demanded for 
commerce with foreign nations, and no part of 
the soil, susceptible of culture, was devoted to pas- 
turage—yet, extensive forests with wild animals 
would still remain. The aggregate population of 
the country might be less, but that of particular 
districts much greater. We must, in this way, ac- 
count for the astonishing population of the vale of 
Mexico, when first known to the Spaniards; per- 
haps equal to any district of the same extent of 
climate.* The astonishing population of Owhyee 
and Otaheite, must be accounted for in the same’ 
way. There are certainly many districts on the 
Ohio and Mississipni equally favorable to a numer- ' 
ous population. When I contemplated the beauty 
and fertility of those spots, I could scarcely believe 
it possible, that they should never have supported. 
a numerous population; such a fact would form an 
exception to what has usually occurred, in every 
other part of the globe. ‘ 
II. In the valley of the Mississippi, there are dis- 
covered the traces of two distinct races of people, 
or periods of population, one much more ancient 
than the other. The traces of the last are the most 
numerous, but mark a population less advanced in 
civilization; in fact they belong to the same race 
that existed in the country when the French and 
English effected their settlements on this part of 
the continent; but since the intercourse of these 
people with the whites, and their astonishing di- 
minntion in numbers, many of their customs have 
fallen into disuse. It is not more than a hundred 
and twenty years, since the character of the popu- 
lation, which left the traces of the second period, 
underwert a change. The appearances of fortifi- 
cations, of which so much has been said, and which 
have been attributed to a colony of Welch, are no- 
thing more than the traces of pallisadoed towns or 
villages. ‘The first travellers mention this custom 
of surrounding their.towns with pallisades; the 
earth was thrown up afew feet, and pickets placed 
on the top. I have secn old volumes in which they 
are represented in the engravings. The Arikara 
and Mandan villages are still fortified ‘in this way. 
The traces of these are astonishingly numerous in 
the western country; I should not exaggerate if I 
were to say that five thousand might be found — 
Some of them inclose more than an hundred acres. 
From some cause or other (and we know that there 
are enough which might suffice to effect it) the po- 
pulation had been astonishingly diminished imme- 
diately before we became acquainted with them; 
and yet Charlevoix mentions a town of the Mascu- 
tin tribe (at present incorporated with the Kicka- 
* See Humboldt, Vol. IT. page 127. 

_ + These are to be seen in many old volumes in 
the present library of Congress, which contains the 
most valuable collection of Books on America to be 





from examination and reflection, something like 
hypothesis, has taken the place of the vague wan- 





found ia any part of the world: 
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poos) containing a thousand families! The barrows, 
or general receptacles of the dead, such as examin- 
ed by yourself, may be classed with the pallisadoed 
towns, though they are much more numerous; they 
are, in fact; to be found in almost every cornfield 
in the western country The tumuli or mounds, 
are often met with, where there is no appearance 
of pallisadoed villages or fortifications, or of bar- 
rows. 

Ill. The first and more ancient period, is mark- 
ed by those extraordinary tumulti or mounds. I 
have reason to belicve that their antiquity is very 
great. The oldest Indians have no tradition as to 
‘their authors, or the purposes for which they were 
originally intended; yet they were formerly, I might 
almost say instinctively, in the habit of using them 
for one of the purposes for which they were at first 
designed, to wit, as places of defence. The old 
chief Du Coin, told Mr Rice Jones that the mounds 
in the American bottom had been fortified by the 
Kaskaskias in their wars with the Iroquois An 
old work by Lafitau, a jesuit, which 1 met with at 
New Orleans, cgntaias a curious plate in which one 
of these mounds fortified by pallisades on the top, 
and large beams cxtending to the bottom, is assaukt- 
ed by enemies. These tumuli as well as the fortifi 
cations, are to be found at the junction of all the 
considerable rivers, in the most eligible positions 
for towns, and in the most extensive bodies of fer- 
tile land. Their number exceeds perhaps three 
thousand; the smallest not less than twenty feet in 
height, and one hundred in diameter at the base — 
Their great number, and the astonishing size of 
some of them, may be régarded as furnishing, with 
other circumstances, evidence of their antiquity.— 
Thave been sometimes induced to think that at the 
period when those mounds were constructed, there 
existed on the Mississippi, a population as numer- 
ous as that which once animated the borders of the 
Nile, or of the Euphrates, or of Mexico and Peru. 

1V. The most numerous, as well as the most 
considerable of these remanas, are found precisely 
in the part of the country where the traces of a 
numerous population might be looked for, to wit, 
from the moutli of the Ohio (on the east side of the 
Mississippi) to the Hlinois river, and on the west 
side from the St. Francis to the Missouri. [ am 
perfectly satisfied that cities similar to those of an- 
cient Mexico, of several hundred thousand souls, 
have existed in this part of the country. Nearly 
opposite St. Louis there are the traces of two: such 
cities, in the distance of five miles, on the bank of 
the Cohokia, which crosses the American bottom at 
this place + There are not less than one hundred 
mouads, in two different groups; one of the mounds 
falis little short of the Egyptian pyramid Mycerius’ 
When [ examined it in 1811, I was astonished that 
this stupendous monument of antiquity should have 
been uan?ticed by any traveller: L afterwards pub- 
lished an account in the newspupers at St. Louis, de- 
tailing its dimensions, describing its form, position, 
&c. but this, which I thoaght might almost be con- 
sidered a discovery, attracted no notice; and yet } 
stated it to be eight hundred paces in circumfer- 
ence (the exact size of the pyramid of Asychis) 
and one hundred feet in height. The mounds at 
Grave Creek and Marietta are of the second or 
third class. ‘Phe mounds at St. Louis, at New-Ma 

+ See the Chapter on the Antiquities of the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi, in the “ Views of Louisiana,” 
by the author of this Memoir, p. 181. Pittsburg 
edition, 1814. 
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drid, and at the commencement of Black River, are 
ail larger than those of Marietta. he following is 
an enumeration of the most considerable mounds 
on the Mississippi and on the Ohio; the greater part 
[ examined myself with such attention as the short 
time I had to spare would permit : 

1. At Great Creek below Wheeling. 

2. At Pittsburg. 

3. At Marietta. 

4. At Cincinnatti. 

5. At New-Madrid—one of them 350 feet diame- 
ter at the base. 

6. Bois Brue bottom, fifteen miles below St. Ge. 
nevieves 

7. At St. Genevieve 

8 Mouth of the Marameck. 

9. St. Louis—one with two stages, another with 
three. 

10. Mouth of the Missouri. 

11. On the Cohokia river—in two groups. 

12. Twenty miles below—two groups also, but 
the mounds of a smaller size—on the back of a lake, 
formerly the bed of the river. 

13. Near Washington, (M. T.) 146 feet in heigth. 

14. At Baton Rouge, and onthe bayou Manchac; 
one of the mounds near the lake is chiefly compos. . 
ed of shelis—the inhabitants have taken away great 
quantities of these for the purpose of making lime. 

15. The mound on Black River, of two stages, 
with a group around it, 

At each of these places there are groups of 
mounds; and at each there probably once existed a 
city. On the other considerable rivers which are 
tributary to the Ohio and Mississippi, in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, state of Ohio, Indiana Territory, &e. 
they are equally numerous. But the principal city 
and center of population was between the Ohio, 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Ulinois. 

I have been informed that in the plains between- 
the Arkansa and St. Francis, they are numerous 
and some very large. ‘hey resemble the Teocalli, © 
in these important features, Ist, in their positions 
the cardinal points are observed with considerable 
accuracy. 2.1, ‘he larger mounds have several 
stages. Sd, In every group there are two mounds © 
much larger than the others. 4th, he smaller 
mounds are placedaround symmetrically. A closer 
examination would show a resemblance in other 
particulars. {it is doubted by Humboldt whether 
advantage had not been taken of some natural rise, 
in the formation of the pyramid of Cholula; with 
respect to the mound of Cohokia, there can be no 
doubt, for it stands in the midst of alluvium, and 
there is no natural hill nearer than two miles.§ 

Such are the appearances of antiquity in the wes- 
tern country, which I consider as _ furnishing 
proof of an ancient and numerous population. the 
resemblance to those of New Spain would render 
probable the existence of the same arts and customs; 
perhaps of an tmtercourse. The distance from the 
large mounds on Red River, to the nearest in New 
Spain is not so great but they might be considered 
as existing in the same country. 

From the description of the Adoratorious, as they 
are calied, it appears highly probable that the 
mounds on the Mississippi were destined for the 
same purposes. Solis tells us, that every conside- 
derable place had a number of them, upon which a 
kind of tower was erected, and which gave rise to 


§ See the account of the Teocalli of New Spain, 
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by Humboldt, pages 16, 41, 44, 123, 170, &c. vol. If. 
New York edition, 1811. 
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the belief of those who first visited the coast of 
New Spain, that they had seen cities with nume- 
rous steeples;| from which circumstance they be- 
stowed upon it the name of their native country. 
The four great cities to which the general name of 
Mexico was given, contained two thousand ot 
thesg Adoratorious or Teocalli; at the first glance, 
this vast population, equal perhaps to London or 
Paris, appeared to be crowned with innumerable 
towers and steeples. Architecture was perhaps 
too much in its infancy to enable them to build to 
any great height, a mound was therefore raised, 
and a building erected on the top. It was in this 
way the temple of Belus at Babylon was erected, 
and the Egyptian pyramids of the second class which 
are solid, and probably the most ancient. Besides 
being places of adoration, the Tevcalli also served 
as fortresses; they were usually the last places, to 
which the inhabitants of the cities conquered by 
Cortez, resorted, after having been driven from 
every other quarter. They were enabled from the 
position, form, and the tower on the top, to defend 
themselves in these Situations to great advantage. 
Placed from the bottom to the top of the mount, 
by gradations above each other, they appeared (as 
Solis in his animated style expresses it) to consti- 
tute “a living hill;” and at first, judging only from 
the experience of their own wars, they fancied 
themselves unassailable. 

From the oldest book extant, the bible, we see 
exemplified in numerous instances, the natural pre- 
dilection for resorting to high places, for the spur- 
pose of worship; this prevailed amongst all nations, 
and probably the first edifice deditated to the Deity 
was an elevation of earth, the next step was the 
placing a temple on it, and finally churches and 
mosques were built with steeples” This having 
prevailed in all countries may be considered as the 
dictale of nation. The most ancient temples of the 
Greeks were erected on artificial, or natural eleva- 
tions of earth; at the present day, almost every 
part of Europe and Asia, exhibits these remains of 
tumuli, the rudest, though perhaps the most last- 
ing of human works. “fhe mausoleum generally 
holds the next place to the temple; and, what is re- 
markable, all nations in their wars have made the 
last stand in the edifices consecrated to their gods, 
and near to the tombs of their ancestors. The Ado- 
ratorios of New Spain, like all works of the kind an- 
swered the three purposes of the temple, the for- 
tress, and the mausoleum. Can we entertain a 
doubt but that this was also the case with those of 
the Mississippi? 

The antiquity of these mounds is certainly very 
great; this is not inferred from the growth of trees, 
which prove an antiquity of a few centuries, but 
from this simple reflection; a people capable of 
works requiring so much labor, must be numerous, 
and ifnumerous, somewhat advanced in the arts; 
we might therefore look for works of stone or brick, 
the traces of which would remain for at least eight 
or ten centuries. The great mound of Cohokia, is 
evidently constructed with as much regularity as 
any of the Teocalli of New Spain, and was doubtless 
chased with brick or stone, and crowned with build- 
ings; but of these no traces remain. Near the 
mound at St. Louis, there are afew decaying stones, 
but which may have been casually brought there. 
The pyramid of Papantla,.in the northern part of 
the Intendency of Vera Cruz, unknown to the first 
conquerors, and discovered a few years ago, was 
still partly cased with bricks. We might be war- 
ranted in considering the mounds of the Mississip- 
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pi more ancient than the Teocalli, a fact worthy of 
notice, although the stages are still plain in some of 
them, the gradations or steps have disappeared, in 
the course of time the rains having washed them 
off. The pieces of obsidian or flint, are found in 
great quantities near them, as is the case with the 
Teocalli. Some might be startled if I should say 
that the mound of Cohokia is as’ancient as those of 
Egypt! The Mexicans possessed but imperfect tra- 
ditions of the construction of their Teocalli, their 
traditions attribute them to the ‘oultees, or to the 
Olmees,who probably migrated from the Mississippi. 
Who will pretend to speak with certainty as to 
the antiquity of America—the races of men who 
have-flourished and disappeared—of the thousand 
revolutions, which, like other parts of the globe, it 
has undergone? Te philosophers of Europe, with 
a narrowness and selfishness of mind, have endea- 
voured to depreciate every thing which relates to 
it. They have called it the Wew MVorld, as though 
its formation was posterior to the rest of the habita- 
ble globe. A few facts suffice to repel this idea :— 
the antiquity of her mountains, the remains of vol- 
canoes, the alluvial tracts, the wearing away of ca- 
taracts, &c. and the number of primitive languages, 
greater perhaps than in all the rest of the world 
besides: _— Py 


The use of letters, and the discovery of the ma- 
riner’s compass, the invenfion of gunpowder and 
of printing, have produced incalculable changes in 
the old world. £ question much whether before 
those periods, comparatively recent, there existed, 
or could exist, nations more civilized than the Mex- 
icans or Peruvians. In morals, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, in their most enlightened days, were not su- 
perior to the Mexicans. We are told that these 
people sacrificed human beings to their gods! Did 
not the Romans sacrifice their unfortunate prison- 
ers to their depraved and wicked pleasures, compel- 
ling them to kill each other? Was the sacrifice of 
Ephigenia, to obtain a favorable wind, an act of less 
barbarity than the sacrifices by the Mexicans of 
their prisoners on the altar of their gods? The Pe- 
ruvians were exempt from these crimes—perhaps 
the mildest and most innocent people that ever 
lived, and in the arts as much advanced as were the 
ancient Persians or Egyptians; and not only in the 
arts, but even in the sciences. Was ever any work 
ofthe old world superior to the two roads from 
Quito to Cusco 2, 


Pardon me, sir, for troubling you with this long, 
and perhaps tiresome letter, dictated probably by 
the vanity of personally communicating my crude 
theories to. one who holds so distinguished a place 
in that temple of science which belongs to every age 
and every country. 


With sentiments of the highest respect, 
I am, Sir, your most obedient humble serv’t. 


H. M. BRACKENRIDGE. 


/ om 
lt Dr. Robertson, who is disposed to lessen every 
thing American, and to treat with contempt, un- 
worthy of a philosopher, ‘all their acts and advanc- 
thent. in civilization, attributes this to the imagina- 
tions of the Spaniards, inflamed with-the spirit of 
Quixotic adventure. 


en 


* See Appendix to Volney’s View of Americas 





Clark’s Travels in Prussia, &c. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
STATISTICS of EUROPE. 


From a Paris paper.—The present population of 


Burope, amounts to 177,221,600 persons, scattered 
over 154,450 geographic square miles. “Fhis popu- 
lation, considered in an ethnagraphic point of view, 
comprehends 53,195,000 Teutonians or Germans, 
60,586,400 descendants of the Romans, 45,120,000 
Gclavonians, 3,718,000 Caledonians, 3,499,500 ‘Var 
tans and Bulgarians, 3,070,000 Maggarians, 2,U22,00U 
Greeks, 1,760,000 Finlanders, 1,610,000 Cimmine 
rians; 622,000 Basques, 315,600 Guisters, 294,000 
Arnauts, 131,600 Armenians, 88,000 Maltese, & — 
There are 1,178,500 Jews, 5,607,500 Mahometans, 
and 172,432,500 Christians, of whom there are 
98,229,000 Catholics, and 41,898,500 Protestants. 
Europe is divided politically into 78 sovereign states, 
nominally independent. Their aggregate forces in 
peace, are 1,6(0,000; and on the war establishment 
3,600,000. their maritime force consists of 409 
ships of the line—33 ships of 50 guns, 348 frigates, 
1563 vessels of an inferior class. 
GREAT BRITALY. 

Parliamentary Paper. An account of all 
distributions made by the Bank of England 
amongst the Proprietors of Bank Stock, whe 
ther by money, payments, transfer of 5/. per. 
cent. annuities, or otherwise, under the heads 
of bonus; increase of dividend; and increase 
of capital; betwixt the 25th February, 1797, 
and 1st of May, 1819, in addition to the ordi- 
nary annual dividend of 7/. per cent. on the 
Capital Stock of that Corporation eyisting in 
1797, including therein the whole dividend 
paid since June, 1816, on their increased ca- 
pital; stating the period when such distribu- 
tion were made, and aggregate amount of the 
whole:— 


In June, 1790. 10 per cent. bonusin 5 per 


cents. the 1797 on 11,642,400/. is 1,164,240 
In May, 1801, 5 per cent. bonis in Navy 

5 per cents. on 11,642,400/. is 582,120 
In Nov. 1802, 24 per cent. bonus on Na- 

vy 5 per cents. on 11,612,400/, is 291,060 
In Oct. 1805, 5 per cent bonus in cash an 

11,742,400/. is 582,120 
In Oct. 1806.@ er cent bonus in cash on 

11,642,400/. is 582,120 
From ,April, 1807, to April, 1819, both 

inclusive—Increase of dividend at the 

rate of 3 per cent. per annum on 

11,643,400/. is 123 years, or 37/. 10s. 

per cent. 4,365,900 


InJune,1816—Increase of capital at 25/.is 2,910,600 
From Uct, 1816, to April, 1819, both in- 
clusive—-Dividend at the rate of 10/. 
per cent. per annum on 2,910,600/. 
Increased capitai is 3 years dividends, 
or 3U/. per cent. on 2,910,600/. is 873,180 
Aggregate amount of the whole—Z11,933,460 


Annual dividend payable on Bank Stock 
in 1797, on a capital of 11,642,400/7. at 
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There can be but little doubt (says a Scotch 
paper) from a perusal of the translation of 
the Animali Parlanti, that Wm. Stewart 
Rose, son of the renowned George Kose, is 
the author of the far famed Beppo; and not 
Lord Byron. 

Walter Scott is stated to have realized 
70,0001. within the last 12 years, by his lite- 
rary works! This calculation is made, we 
presume, on the supposition that Mr. Scott is 
the author of Waverly, &c. which he stoutly 
denies. 

The ports of Great Britain are now closed 
against the admission for home consumption 
of wheat, rye, and beans;—barley, oats, and 
pease still remain admissible. 

On Sunday the 2d of Juue, a venerable mi- 








nister of the establishment at Derbyshire, 
valked twenty-four miles, did duty at three 
churches, by reading prayers and preaching 
four times; he also baptized an infant an 
churched the mother, published the banns of 
ane couple, married another, and interred a 
corpse! He is seventy years of age. 

The hay harvest has commenced partially 
round London, and in the course of a few 
days will become general. Finer crops of 
grass were scarcely ever witnessed. 

A bill to prevent British subjects from en- 
listing in foreign service, without permission, 
has been reported in the house of commons; 
and a circular has been addressed to different 
quarters, requiring an immediate list of Brit- 
ish officers holding Spanish or Portuguese com- 
missions. 

The British ministry are stated to have en- 
tertained the project of reviving the property 
tax, but had abandoned it, as they found the 
general sentiment hostile to it. Rumor said 
that a malt tax of two millions, and an addi- 
tional tax on tea and tobacco, were to be laid 
but they would be opposed. 

On the 25th of May, the American conven- 
tion bill was taken up from the House of Com- 
mons to the House of Lords, underwent a first 
reading, passed in committee on the 27th. 

FRANCE. 

On the 23d of May, the French budget of expen- 
ditures was discussed. M. L. De Villeveque as- 
cended the tribune, and he took occasion to glance 
at this country, which he termed “ a flourishing 
republic,” and observed that the cession of Louisi- 
ana consolidated its power. He seemed to dread 
the probable effects of our power forty years hence, 
and asks whether France ought not to have inter- 
dicted the sale of Louisiana to the United States. 

The Secretary of the French legation in 
America, had arrived at Paris, with despatches 

M. Vealabreque, the husband of Madame 
Catalini, has arrived in Paris, for the purpose 
of engaging a residence for his lady. 





the rate of 7/. per cent. per annum, 814,968 
Annual digidend payable since June,1816 

& at present on a capital of 14,553,0001. 

at the rate of 10/. per cent. perannum, 1,455,300 








Madame Cataliai intends to retire from the 
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oops will be shipped from Ireland to fight against 
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stage altogether, and never more to sing in 


public even ata concert. 
SPAIN. 

A late arrival at Boston, in forty seven days from 
Cadiz, reports that “the American Envoy has been 
‘well received at Madrid; that the treaty ceding 
‘the Floridas was ratified; _and Lieut. Read was 
‘daily expected xt Cadiz with the ratification, to 
‘bring it to America in the sloop of war Hornet, 
* appointed to sail the Ist of June for New York —- 
whichis in direct contradiction to the informa- 
tion rectived on Friday last, furnished by the Ade- 
line, arrived at Alexandria in thirty two days from 
Gibraltar: we merely publish these accounts as thes 
come to hand, without pretending to any farther 
knowledge than What appesrs on the face of the 
report. The vicinity of Gibraitar to Cadiz, and 
information through that channel, being neari) 
twenty days later than the Boston arrival, inclines us 
to attach most credit to the former statement— 


the cause of despotism in South America. The 
major part of these are veterans, who have seen 
nuch active service in various parts of the globe. 
tn one brigade alone there are upwards of 1500 
Waterloo men. 

A number of foreigners says a letter from Ghent 
of May 8, arrived here from all quarters of the Con- 
tinent, for the purpose of seeking the means of em- 
barking, in order to aid the cause of the Independ- 
ents of South America. The Belgians, who still 
bear in mind the humiliating and cruel yoke under 
which their ancestors groaned, are very well dispo- 
sed towards the cause of the South Americans; and 
there never was a cause more popular, not only in 
Jelgium, but throughout the Continent. 

INDIA. 

The quantity of cotton exported from Bom- 
bay to various parts of the world, from the 
first of January, 1818, to the first of January, 
1819, including the ships that sailed in the 











nainely: thatthe treaty was not signed as late as 
the 28th of May last; this conjecture is fully con 
firmed by a reference tg the respective accounts. 
By a private channel we learn, that the bearer of 
a copy of the treaty, dispatched bv the Chevatie: 
De Onis, via Lisbon, reaciied Madrid nearly ten 
days prior to Mr Forsyth, who arrived at that city 
on the 13th of May, so that it is pretty certain the 
treaty had been in possession of the Spanish govern 
ment, at least a fortnight, without receiving the 
sanction of the king; however, this delay is compa- 


punctillio of the Spanish court, that always stand in 
the way of every thing like dispatch in diplomatic 
matters. p , 

Though we are not disposed to doubt the ulti- 
mate ratification of the treaty, we cannot help re- 
marking that, the host of disappointed grantees, 
whose land claims will be excluded by the provi- 
sions of the present treaty, which added to foreign 
interference, might muster a pretty formidable op- 
position, and create serious scruples in the 
weak heads of Ferdinand’s ministry, quite sufficient 
to defer, on very plausible pretexts, the immediate 
ratification of this treaty. However, these are 
merely suggestions: We are in daily expectation 
of soinething definitive on this head. 

ITALY. 

Gen. Savary lately challenged a young 
French marine officer at Smyrna, for making 
some remarks against Napoleon; the challenge 
was accepted; but Savary, on account of the! 
youth of the officer, thought it best not to 
fight, but to cane him, and accordingly did it 

gat, ? Sly 
very soundly. 


PORTUGAL. 
A letter has been addressed to the Secreta- 


Consul of Portugal, Brazil and Algarves, sta- 
ting that a truce for two years kaving been 
signed, on the 12th April last, between the 
Kingdom of Portugal and Regency of Tunis, 
hostilities between the two States bad ceased, 
and their former relations were established for 
the above mentiened period. 
HOLLAND. 

Before the end of the summer, says a London 

paper, it is computed that upwards of fen thousand 


first eleven days of the present year, is as 
follows:— 


To China and England, Bales—158,900 


To America, in 19 ships, 23,000 
To the Isle of France 5,500 
To France, in 9 ships, : 10,000 
To Portugal, in7 ships, 11,000 
To Penang, and the Eastward, 509 
Total 208,900 

CANADA. 


The 37th Regiment now stationed at Mon- 
treal, are to be sent to Chambly, St. Johns, and 
Isle aux Noix, and the 76th are expected here 
from Quebec to relieve them. It is repored 
that a party of Engineers are to go to Isle aux 
Noix to put the works at that post in a com- 
plete state of repair. 


NOME. AFFAIRS. 


Kaskaskia, Jlinois, June 16.—The commissioners 
appointed at the Inst session of the legislature for 
selecting a scite for the permanent seat of govern- 
ment for this state, agreeably to the act of congress, 
met about the first of this month, and entered upon 
the discharge of their duties. They made the 
following selection for the above purpose ; In town- 
ship 6 north, range one east, sections 8, 9, 16 and 
17; and named the new seat of governments Van- 
dalia. ‘ 

Exports of Ohio—On Saturday last, there were 
received in the port of Buffalo Creek, by arrivals 
from the state of Ohio, between 1,300 and 1,400 
bushels of grein, principally corn and oats. That 
part of the state of Ohio bordering on Lake Erie, 
has furnished us this season with considerable flour, 
grain, potatoes, lake fish, hickory nuts, (a new ar- 
ticle of commerce) some pork, &c. It must mate. 
rially affect the prosperity of an agricultural peo- 
ple, who are under the necessity of obtaining their 
bread stuffs from a-distance. Should the present 
prove 2 propitious season, we hope this imputation 
may not hereafter rest upon our farmers in this 
country. 

Cuarteston, Va. July 7.—Harvesting commenced 
in this neighborhood about the Ist inst.. We are 
lad to state that the crops are uncommonly abun- 
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Tae Comet, whose appearance in. a N. N W. di- 
rection, we mentioned last week, was not noticed in 
Philadelphia until Sunday evening. It is visible 
every evening until 10 o’clock, when it sets below 
the horison. The approach of a Comet, and we pre- 
sume the same that is now visible, was discovered 
by the Philosophers of Germany, by the aid of a tele- 
scope, in the month of April last. 

in New Haven it was first seen on Saturday even 
ipg last. In noticing its appearance, the New Haven 
Journal thus remarks—“ The disk was .unusually 
bright, and well defined; equalling in lustre any fix 
ed star of the first magnitude. In consequence ot 
the presence of the moon, and its nearness to the 
sun and the horison, the whole length of the train 
must have been considerably greater than it appear- 
edon Saturday and Sunday evening. It was well 
defined, however, to the distance of a degree anda 
half from the disk: and on a close inspection, some 
traces of light were discernable at the distance of 
2.1.2 degrees. It is now in the breast of the Lynx; 
but it has been visible too short a time, to warrant 
any conjecture concerning the rate or direction of 
its future motions. : 

“ The following results concerning its present po- 
Sition in the heavens, are reduced from observations 
made on the evening of July 4th. 

Right ascension at 9 h. 6 m. 7s. 103 d. 58 m. 

Declination nortb, 45d4.1712m. 

Angular distance from the sun, 22d.2312m 

Time of setting, 10 h. 12 m. 58s P. M. 

Time of rising, Lh, 51m.42s. A. M. 

* ‘Till the opposition ofthe moan, the most favora- 
ble time for viewing the comet, will be inthe morn- 
ing between the hours of 2and3 30, On this murn- 
ing (July Sth) its appearance; in consequence of the 
absence of the moon, was much more extended than 
last evening.” 

The ship Octavia, Post, lately arrived at Sagg 
Harbor, with 1800 barrels oil, to S. & B. Huntting, 
from the coast of Patagonia. Captain Post reports 
that whalemen in general have not done very well 
the last season, owing to the boisterous weather: 
many of the ships have left the banks with only 500 
bbls oil. 


A few days since, says the correspondent ofa N. Y. 
paper; I visited Swartwout’s meadows, at Huboken 
and Newark, anid was much gratified to find nearly 
four thousand acres in a way of being completely re- 
claimed from a sunken salt weadow. ‘Thirteen 
hundred acres are dry. luxuriant, and in a state of 
flourishing cul:ivation. 1 found corn, rye, oats, wheat 
grass, garden vegetables, &c. growing in abundance. 
I deem the improvement of these meadows one ot 
the greatest works on this continent. Here are se. 
ven or eight miles of stupendous embankments, six- 
teen feet wide at the bottom and five or six ‘feet 
high. 1am informed that the proprietors have made 
more than one hundred miles of ditch. Nothing 
like this has ever been done in the United States 
Nearly 109 cows are now kept upon these meacows 
which, five years ago, were sunken, dreary marshes, 
so soft and spungy, that a man could not stand upon 
them.—Three hundred cows could be kept here, and 
the milk daily brought to this city. 

A Rattle-snake about 5 or 6 years old was 
killed in Weston, N. Y. on the 28th June by 
Mr.- John eee and on opening it two 
large red Squirrels were taken from it, en- 


tirely ungastricated, and apparently but just 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MILITIA. * 

From the N. H Patriot-—From the return of the 
adjutant general, made on the Ist day of January 
last, we gather the following information of the 
state of the militia of our state : ; 

Division and brigade staff —3 divisions, 6 brigades, 
3 major generals, 3 division inspectors, 3 division 
quarter masters, 6 brigadier generals, 6 brigade ma- 
jors and iuspectors. 

Infantry, grenadiers, light infantry. and riflemen—~ 
38 regiments and the same nwnber of coloneis, lieu. 
tenant colonels, majors, adjutants, sergeant majors, 
quarter master serjeants, 35 quarter masters and 35 
pay masters, 37 surgeons, 38 surgeon’s mates, 345 
companies, 233 captains, 336 li-uten.nts, 33 ensigns, 
74 drum and fife majors, 1.265 sergeants, 840 drum. 
mers, fifers and buglers; 19,715 privates—agegre. 
gate 22,276, 

Cavalry —33 captains and companies, 64 lieutens 
ants, 33 cornets, 132 sergeants, 64 trumpeters—ag. 
gregate 1,753. 

Artillery —32 captains and companies, 63 lieuten- 


privates—aggregate 1,139. 

Arms, Accoutrements, &c.—37,210 muskets, 37, 
177 bayonets, 16,550 cartridge boxes and belts, 
15,152 bayonet scabbards and belts, 11,952 brushes 
and picks, 38,i70spare flints, 37,570 bali cartridges, 
11,000 loose balls, 13,200 pounds of powder, 13,200 
pounds of rifle powder, 1,733 horseman’s pistols, 
2,941 swords, 2941 sword scabbards and belts, 
10,107 knapsacks, 9,235 canteens, 8,259 haversacks, 
507 drums. 570 fifes, 32 bugies or trumpets, 2 brass 
4 pounders, 32 brass 3 pounders, 15 iron 6 pound. 
ers, 2iron 9 pounders, 2 iron 24 pounders, 4 iron 
52 pounders, 49 sponges and rammers, 50 ladles and 
worms; 44 trail handspikes, 42 lead aprons, 62 am- 
munition boxes, 22 tumbrils or powder carts, 
setts harness, 3,006 round of shot and shells. 

No returns having been received from the se- 
cond brigade, that is not included in the foregoing 
calculation. 

Sr. Louts,.July 16. Arrived on the 9th 
inst. the Western Engineer, Major Long, 
Maj. Biddle, Mr. Graham, Mr. Swift, Dr. Jes- 
sup, Dr. Say, Dr. Baldwin, Mr. Peal, Mr. Sey- 
mour. 

A description of this beautiful little boat has 
been given to the public. ; 

Her equipment is at once calculated to at- 
tract and to awe the savage. Objects pleas- 
ing and terrifying are at once before him—er- 
tillery—the flag of the republic—portraits of 
a white man and an Indian shaking hands— 
the calmet of peace—a sword—then the ap- 
parent monster with a painted vessel on his 
back, the sides gaping with port holes, 
and bristling with guns. Taken all through, 
and without intelligence of her composition 
and design, it would require a daring Savage 
to approach and accost her with Hamlet’s 
speech-— 

«¢ Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned, 

«¢ Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from 
hell e 

« Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 

«+ Thou com’st in such a questionable shape 





-¢ That I will speak to thee,’’——— 
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ants, 118 sergeants, 64 drummers and fifers, 862 * 
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